BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON
should do, who is anxious for the preservation and increase of
piety, to which a peculiar observance of Sunday is a great
help. The distinction is clear between what is of moral and
what is of ritual obligation.'
On Saturday, May 13, I breakfasted with him by invita-
tion, accompanied by Mr Andrew Crosbie, a Scotch Advo-
cate, whom he had seen at Edinburgh, and the Hon. Colonel
(now General) Edward Stopford, brother to Lord Courtown,
who was desirous of being introduced to him. His tea and
rolls and butter, and whole breakfast apparatus were all in
such decorum, and his behaviour was so courteous, that
Colonel Stopford was quite surprized, and wondered at his
having heard so much said of Johnson's slovenliness and
roughness.
I passed many hours with him on the i yth, of which I find
all my memorial is, 'much laughing.5 It should seem he had
that clay been in a humour for jocularity and merriment, and
upon such occasions I never knew a man laugh more heartily.
We may suppose, that the high relish of a state so different
from his habitual gloom, produced more than ordinary exer-
tions of that distinguishing faculty of man, which has puzzled
philosophers so much to explain. Johnson's laugh was as re-
markable as any circumstance in his manner. It was a kind
of good humoured growl. Tom Davies described it drolly
enough : 'He laughs like a rhinoceros.'
To JAMES BOSWELL,ESQ.
To THE SAME
*Mv DEAR SIR, -1 now write to you, lest in some of your
freaks and humours you should fancy yourself neglected.
Such fancies I must entreat you never to admit, at least never
to indulge : for my regard for you is so radicated and fixed,
that it is become part of my mind, and cannot be effaced
but by some cause uncommonly violent; therefore, whether I
write or not, set your thoughts at rest. I now write to tell you
that I shall not very soon write again, for I am to set out to-
morrow on another journey....
*Your friends are all well at Streatham, and in Leicester-
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